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What usefulness the book has lies in its array of cases that might be sub- 
ject matter for further study from a psychological or ethical point of view, 
or with a view to the understanding of Shakespeare's art of portrayal. 
But the present treatment is too incomplete to be a compendium, even 
were it not always possible, and vastly more illuminating, to go to the 
plays themselves. Professor Sharp writes well and has produced a read- 
able book, which, if not profound, serves to mark again the fact that with 
Shakespeare interpretations are out of the question, unless you are pre- 
pared to interpret the universal experience of men. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

The State, Specially the American State, Psychologically Treated. By 
Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, Sigma Publishing Co., 1902. — pp. 561. 

The reader of Dr. Snider' s earlier work, Social Institutions, or of the re- 
view of it in the January number of The Philosophical Review, will 
remember that in his system Family, Society (i. e., the industrial order), and 
the State constitute the three secular institutions. In that book, the expo- 
sition of the State was passed over with the promise that the subject 
should be treated at length in a separate work. The volume before us is 
the fulfillment of that promise. It should be regarded as a constituent part 
of the former work, though in separate covers. Accordingly, what was 
said of that book in a general way as to method, style, and point of view 
applies also to the present volume. The Hegelianism is still present and 
even more conspicuously Americanized. As Hegel founded his theory of 
the State on the Prussian model, though to a considerable extent uncon- 
sciously, so Dr. Snider constructs his quite consciously on the American 
model. The work consists of three parts — first, a general preliminary 
statement of the theory of the state (pp. 5-57) ; second, a dialectical inter- 
pretation of the American constitution (pp. 58-381); and third, an expo- 
sition of the nature of the state in three aspects : (1) the positive state, (2) 
the negative state, and (3) the evolution of the state (pp. 382-496). In an 
appendix (pp. 497-561) is republished an essay on "The American 
State," written some thirty years ago and containing the germs of the 
present book. 

A social institution and especially a state, in Dr. Snider's view, is an 
organism. But this institutional organism differs from those of a lower 
type in that the members of it are free, self-conscious selves, who call forth 
an organic world whose object is to secure them all associated together 
in self-conscious freedom. "Every will, when it acts, implies the state. 
. . . The unity of diverse wills, being made objective and existent in 
the world by its own inner native character (such will is not will unless it 
objectifies itself), becomes therefore a will which is object and acts in the 
world — becomes instituted, or an institution. Here lies the primal psy- 
chical nature of all institutions, which we have so often called will actual- 
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ized. But the state, which is our present theme, is that form of will actual- 
ized whose end is to secure will through the law " (p. 46.) 

What, then, is this self-objectifying will ? It is not, according to our 
author, the mere will of all acting in common. Neither is it, in his view, 
the will of a general personality which, as a higher individual, is set over 
the individual members of the state. The state is not a person, he says. 
But how can there be a will which is no person's will? Dr. Snider puts 
this question himself and answers it by saying that the individual will 
is subjective, but the institution is will as objective. Such a will separate 
from the person would seem to be better called force or energy merely. 
But this conclusion is met by the assertion that it would imply that the 
state is determined by something outside of itself. "No power or force 
can have itself as end or content except the will." But how can a ' will,' 
which is not the will of a conscious self, have itself or anything else as end ? 
It is only in that indissoluble unity with knowing and feeling constituting a 
genuine self that we can even conceive of will acting for an end. Will, 
apart from a conscious self, is a pure abstraction. It does not conduce to 
clarity of thought to call something by a name which, it is necessary to ex- 
plain, does not mean what it does mean. It would be better to say at once 
that we are dealing with something unique and indefinable. A predicate 
emasculated of its essential content is a delusion and a snare. To say that 
the state has a psychical nature but no psyche, is a roundabout way of say- 
ing that it is a unique entity that cannot be described in psychological terms. 
Such a characterization, however, even if it does not tell what it pretends 
to, has the merit of carrying our thought of the state beyond the notion of 
a mechanical aggregate or of a biological organism. 

"The best explanation of the meaning and end of the state in general 
may be found in the last particular manifestation of it in the movement of 
history." With this thought the author introduces the discussion of the 
American constitution and connects it with his general theory. Of course 
the constitution is found to be a true trifoliate flower of the dialectical tree. 
We cannot follow out here all the intricacies of the tripartite analysis many 
times repeated. As an illustration of the methods and results, we may 
quote the author's own summary of the three main divisions. These are 
as follows : "I. The conception of the constitutional state as the Union 
of States, whose ultimate end is to secure ' the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, ' or to will the free-will of all more adequately by 
this new state. — The preamble. II. The law-producing process of the 
constitutional union, setting forth and ordaining the triune movement of the 
governmental powers — legislative, executive, and judicial — which pro- 
duces law in its completeness. Here lies the principle of the Federal 
Union as such, federating and unifying the already existent states into one 
self-governing whole. — The first three articles. III. The state-producing 
(or reproducing) process of the constitutional union ; the third act of the 
total movement in which the union returns upon itself and keeps repro- 
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ducing itself in a never-ending cycle. . . . — The last four articles. In 
brief, we may say, that in the constitution the union-producing state passes 
over into the state-producing union through the organization of the three 
governmental processes which enact, execute, and adjudicate the law" 
(p. 63). The state-producing function of our system, the author regards 
as its unique and preeminent excellence. In this he finds the supreme 
expression of the political instinct in man. Aristotle enunciated the truth 
that man is a political animal. For him and his age political meant city- 
producing ; in mediaeval and modern Europe, it came to mean state- 
or nation-producing ; but in America it means that man produces the 
state which is itself state-producing. The analysis is sometimes over- 
refined, sometimes arbitrary. The attentive reader, however, will find 
much that is valuable and suggestive in this interpretation of the con- 
stitution. 

In the third grand division of the book, the author develops his general 
theory of the state. The most original feature of this exposition is his ' 'in- 
stitutional ' ' classification of the historical forms of the state. Correspond- 
ing to the three secular institutions — family, society, state — we find : "I. 
The parental state, in which the parent is the ruler given by nature ; this 
form of state when civilized belongs specially to the Orient, and is expanded 
into the empire-state of Asia. II. The social state, in which the single- 
state appears as an independent member of a society of states, which so- 
ciety is continually seeking to become a political unity. Such is, in gen- 
eral, the European state, always showing a struggle between some form 
of the single-state and some form of the empire-state. III. The state-pro- 
ducing state, or the federal union, in which the European conflict between 
the single state and the empire state (or central authority) is reconciled 
and transformed into a process of unity whereby the single state produces 
the empire-state and the latter (the federal union) produces the single state. 
This is distinctively the Occidental State, as different from the Oriental and 
the European " (p. 412). 

The work as a whole is a strong exposition of the positive conception of 
the state. It is an effective protest against the widespread fallacy that 
government is a necessary evil. However one may estimate the work 
philosophically, it would do a great public service if the book should inspire 
some writer to set forth its fundamental teachings, stripped of dialectical 
and psychological verbiage, and in a form to reach the popular mind. In 
the midst of the many disintegrating influences of the present day, it would 
make powerfully for social stability and progress, if such truths as the fol- 
lowing could be generally understood and assimilated. " The state with 
its law is not a transitory phenomenon in human progress ; it does not 
vanish with man's greater perfection, but is to become more perfect with 
him. . . . The man who denies government denies his self as a reality, 
making himself a mere inner shadow, or subjective phantasm which exists 
for him alone. Without government mankind would be a Hades of wan- 
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dering ghosts, embodied, it is true, but otherwise having no actual objec- 
tive existence " (pp. 383, 405). 

F. C. French. 
Colgate University. 
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